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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 

BY M. JEAN MACE, LIFE SENATOR. 



The recent Presidential election in the United States, decided 
by universal suffrage, and the approaching contest in Prance for 
the choice of a new Chamber of Deputies, also to be settled by uni- 
versal suffrage, may impart new interest to a brief account of 
the origin and present status in France of this mode of exercising 
sovereignty. 

I was an eye-witness on February 25th, 1848, of the unexpected 
proclamation, in the streets of Paris, of universal suffrage. It was 
like a river which suddenly breaks through its dikes, imprudently 
weakened by the riparian dwellers. The spectacle which France 
presented to the world on that day was that of a country deluged 
during the night by an overflow of political rights without any- 
body being prepared for the disaster. But who could have stayed 
the torrent ? All public authority had disappeared in the twink- 
ling of an eye. It was necessary to be on the spot to obtain an 
exact idea of the description of revolution in the midst of which 
we Frenchmen found ourselves in the month of February, 1848. 
The story is worth relating. 

During the July Monarchy nobody could vote unless he paid 
taxes amounting to 200 francs. But this figure once attained, 
the lucky citizen became a sort of petty sovereign, enjoying all 
the privileges pertaining to a country afflicted with a large budget 
whose dispensing was in the hands of a monarch. When studied 
closely, France is found to have been then a kind of republic — a 
republic of citizens paying 200 francs to the tax-gatherer, whose 
very humble servant was Louis Philippe, whatever his title may 
have been. " The legal country, " as Guizot styled this political 
close corporation, was made up of about from two to three mil- 
lion voters ; and Guizot was the man of their heart whom they 
kept in power for seven years. 
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The " outs, " who were eager to have their turn in power, 
despairing of weakening Guizot's solid majority, thought that if 
they could enlarge the electorate they would have him on the hip. 
So they proposed to increase the number of voters by lowering the 
tax requirement to 150 francs and by enfranchising professional 
men, doctors, lawyers, professors, civil engineers, and all persons 
holding diplomas, who were declared to possess the necessary 
capacity for casting an intelligent vote. This was very far from 
universal suffrage. But it was nevertheless obstinately opposed 
by Guizot and his friends, who did not relish the idea of admit- 
ting to their charmed circle a lot of new-comers who would dimin- 
ish by just so much their portion in the division of the spoils. 
This obstinacy of the "short-sighted conservatives" — a party cry 
which had immediate success — exasperated their opponents, who 
went from city to city, delivering fiery speeches at innumerable 
banquets. But these reformers, as greedy and selfish as those 
whom they combated, did not perceive that their words reached 
other ears than those at the banquet tables, and that the true 
country which embraced everybody was beginning to take part in 
the discussion. 

At this same moment, as though arranged on purpose by the 
enemies of the ruling powers, rumors began to be noised about 
of scandals in high places, which were, of course, on every occa- 
sion, condemned by public opinion. In a word, one fine day, 
apropos of one of these banquets which Louis Philippe, weary of 
being vilified regularly at dessert, had prohibited, an outbreak 
occurred in the streets of Paris, and the King's government 
being attacked, at first only by a handful of malcontents, went 
to pieces suddenly under the weight of general indifference and 
dissatisfaction. Nobody overturned it, but everybody let it 
fall. While people, led by curiosity, were rushing from one 
quarter of the city to the other to ascertain what the con- 
dition of the combat actually was, the report began to cir- 
culate that the soldiers refused to fire on their fellow- 
citizens ; that Louis Philippe had run away in a cab, and that 
there was no longer any king, ministers, government — or any- 
thing. The crowd surged into the hall where sat the repre- 
sentatives of " the legal country," swept them out as if they were 
so much straw, and then proclaimed the Republic, universal 
suffrage and a provisional government made up from those who 
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happened to be present. All this was done at once, and there 
was nothing left for France but to make the most of the situa- 
tion. She finally extricated herself from the difficulty, as every- 
body now knows, by choosing a master. 

The year had not ended when the seven millions of votes given 
on December 10th to a Bonaparte, showed too clearly and too late 
the tendencies of universal suffrage. There was no mistakingthe 
meaning; it was not a President of the Republic, but an Emperor, 
whom universal suffrage had chosen. " A chief, a chief ! We 
want a chief !" This cry of the election agents of the Prince- 
President, as he was soon to be called, is still ringing in my ears. 
The Republicans protested in vain ; nobody listened to them. It 
was a refrain of the same sort that the supporters of Boulanger 
shouted through the streets of Paris and through the Depart- 
ments during the critical hour of his popularity : 

" It i9 Boulange, lange, lange, 
It is Boulange that we want." 

Who can ever tell how near Boulanger came to making his 
coup d'etat, universal suffrage standing ready to put him in power 
— the common people and the upper classes uniting for this pur- 
pose, it is to be noted, just as they did on December 2nd, 1851 ? 

How can we reconcile this persistent "need of a man," a 
longing so decidedly anti-republican, which showed itself again, 
after the terrible lesson of 1870, as full of life and as obstinate as 
in 1851 — how can we reconcile it, I ask, with the instinctive hor- 
ror of monarchy which universal suffrage accentuates more and 
more every time it is called upon to express an opinion on 
the subject ? It is both anti-monarchical and un-republican 
at one and the same time. And yet our French Republic of to- 
day appears so solid, on account of the stand taken by universal 
suffrage, that the partisans of Monarchy have finally disbanded 
and are now debating whether or no to accept the Republic. 
This is an appparent anomaly which, however, is easily ex- 
plained. 

French society of to-day dates from the Revolution of 
1789. It replaced, a3 every body knows, the old regime. Now 
the Revolution put an end to three features of the old 
regime, — its three fundamental principles. It killed Monarchy 
by -proclaiming national sovereignty. It killed the nobility by 
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proclaiming the abolition of privileges. It killed the spiritual 
domination of the clergy by proclaiming the enfranchisement 
of conscience and of reason. These three principles died to- 
gether, but as social institutions never yield without a long and 
determined struggle for life, we are still witnessing to-day the 
moribund efforts of the old regime. 

It was only natural that the Republic, especially the Republic 
of universal suffrage, should succeed this complete falling to 
pieces of the old regime. National sovereignty and the Republic 
are the same thing. Equality in the sovereignty is a sine qua non 
in a nation where all men are declared to be equal. Prepared or 
unprepared for such a change, the people of the Revolution found 
themselves forced to accept the Republic for all time, even when 
it should be discovered, during moments of weakness, to be a 
rather heavy burden to bear. 

Our Third Republic is in reality simply the revival of the 
First Republic, twice overthrown by the two Napoleons with the 
acclamations, alas ! of the French people. It is painful to me 
to have to make such a confession, especially to foreign readers. 
But why shut one's eyes to so evident a fact ? One must be just, 
however, at the same time. How could it have been otherwise ? 
How could a people, trained for centuries to passive obedience, 
be made ready at a moment's notice for the republican form of 
government, and how could universal suffrage be other than a 
dangerous instrument in their hands ? A republic of universal 
suffrage requires, in order to prosper, that the nation be com- 
posed of real citizens, men who look upon public affairs as their 
own affairs, who understand them, guard them each on his own 
account, and who believe in the solidarity of citizenship : one 
for all, all for one. This is, I admit, an ideal polity. But if its 
complete realization be a chimera, there is an absolute necessity 
that this ideal be realized up to a certain point, if civil govern- 
ment is to succeed in a democracy. It exists in a state of suffer- 
ance or falls into entire disuse according as the surrounding con- 
ditions are more or less favorable to its development. When you 
see the ignorant and indifferent shirk their duty to the common- 
wealth you may always lay the blame on the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

But — and this is the true explanation of this situation in 
France — neither during the Boulanger episode, nor on the 18th 
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Brumaire, nor on December 2nd, 1851, did these ignorant and in- 
different citizens have the slightest idea of yielding up the benefits 
bestowed by the Revolution, which are much more precious in 
their eyes than is the Republic. So when, feeling unequal to the 
task of governing themselves, they have had recourse to a master, 
they have always been very careful not to seek him among 
the followers of the old regime. Their man could not be 
■ind never has been other than a representative of the Revolution. 
Monarchy is a word that sounds badly to their ears. To them it 
means a body of privileged nobles and domineering priests. Its 
partisans may give out that they accept the Republic. But this 
is not enough ; they must lift their hats to the Revolution if they 
hope to get into the good graces of universal suffrage. Cassarism, 
Revolutionary Caesarism, is the demon ever ready to pounce on 
the France of universal suffrage. But the future pretender, 
if one is in store for ns, is still in the background whence sud- 
denly issued his predecessor a few years ago. Like Boulanger he 
will be pushed rapidly to the front by personal ambition and by a 
combination of circumstances that cannot be predicted. He 
has yet no party behind him, because he has not made himself 
known. No, I am mistaken. He has a party, a powerful party, 
even now ready to aid him when he appears on the scene, each 
prepared to help and be benefited by the other. A word about 
this party. 

Let us examine carefully the evolution which Rome is forcing 
at this moment on the Trench clergy. Hidden behind the pre- 
tended accepting of the Third Republic, by which nobody 
is duped — the Pope is too shrewd to have expected that 
it would be otherwise — stands a grave fact, much graver than 
it appears at first sight, viz., the official abandonment 
by the Church of the monarchical party with which it has 
lived on the best of terms ever since 1870. This sudden and per- 
emptory order of Leo XIII. to the faithful to break with that 
party is a very bitter pill for our bishops, who have had recourse 
so often to the long purses of the nobility, and for our priests 
who have always had their place at table in the chateaux of 
the aristocracy. They do not obey without grumbling, though 
they do bow to this formal injunction, coming as it does 
from the head of the Church who has evidently fully de- 
cided on the course he means to pursue. Leo XIII , like a 
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careful pilot, has thrown overboard the cumbersome cargo of 
French monarchy and is now free to steer his ecclesiastical bark 
where he will. He has boldly determined to abandon to their 
unfortunate fate old allies whom he has at last found more com- 
promising than useful. And this brings us to the core of this 
subject of the history of universal suffrage in Prance. 

Of the three dethroned powers of the old regime, the 
clergy is the only one which still exercises any political influence; 
and it owes this influence to universal suffrage. Under Louis 
Philippe, as I very well remember, the political role of the clergy 
was almost null. There was this one good thing about his two- 
hundred-franc citizens, — the Church had a very slight hold on 
them as far as political matters were concerned. They were gen- 
erally too Voltairian and too independent to receive ballots from 
the hands of their priests. But the accident of February 24th, 
1848 — the flood of voters which it spread over France — suddenly 
transformed this ecclesiastical army into a vast political machine, 
acting alike simultaneously throughout the whole country. The 
Church, which a moment before played so small a part in the 
plans of the politicians, became in a day a mighty engine with 
which everybody had to count. The friends of General Cavaignac, 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency during the Second 
Republic, hoped to bring the clergy over to their side by sending 
a French fleet to the aid of the Pope who had been chased from 
his dominions by his indignant subjects. This action led later to 
the French occupation of Rome, a ball and chain which France 
had to drag about with her during the Second Empire. It ap- 
pears that Louis Napoleon promised more than Cavaignac, or at 
least that the Church expected more from him ; for, a week 
before the election, the clergy, who were up to that time laboring 
in the interest of the General, suddenly received orders to change 
front. I was an eye-witness to this fact in our eastern Depart- 
ments. And, indeed, these ecclesiastics were richly rewarded 
by him for this valuable support ; for, as long as Napoleon sat on 
the throne, they were masters and did as they liked. 

When, in 1870, the Empire fell, the clergy threw themselves, 
body and soul into the reactionary struggle of the monarchists 
against the establishment of the Third Republic. Unfortunately 
for these pious politicians they found themselves in compromis- 
ing company, and laid themselves open to attack. Universal suf- 
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frage, which, during the eighteen years of Louis Napoleon, had 
submissively accepted their rule, now rebelled when the country 
seemed threatened with a "government of priests," as Gambetta 
called it, and so they failed in their bold attempt to secure again 
the upper hand. 

The persistent clergy were offered another chance to regain 
their lost power when the country went almost mad over Boulan- 
ger. The Church quickly resumed its old post, as in 1848, be- 
hind the popular idol. Supported by Rochefort, Laguerre and 
Naquet, General Boulanger was an excellent screen for conceal- 
ing the ecclesiastical wire-pullers, and if he had carried the day 
he would have found himself a more complete prisoner of the 
Church than was Napoleon III., because he would not have had 
the glory of a great name to give him personal prestige. Fate 
happily decided that this should not be. But the same thing 
will happen again when another Cajsar appears in the field, and 
the game will be played all the more easily this time because the 
tie is now broken which bound together church and monarchy. 

Thus have things gone in our country since public affairs were 
placed in the hands of universal suffrage. Will they continue to 
go on in this way ? This is a very difficult question to answer, 
complicated as it is by discordant elements. The French people, 
taken as a whole, are not yet republican. The nation is forced to 
accept the Republic ; it is forced to do so by the Revolution which 
it will not abandon at any price. Universal suffrage was a dan- 
ger to the country from the very first, and is so still. But no- 
body dares attempt to remove the evil because it is the final and 
natural outcome of the Revolution which is inviolable. It would 
be difficult to find a country in a more illogical situation. But, 
in spite of this predicament, France advances with a light step in 
the path of human progress. Its people live peacefully and grow 
richer day by day, toiling on impassively while forms of govern- 
ment succeed one another, causing only a ripple on the surface. 
It enjoys the passing hour, and has confidence in the future with- 
out, however, being able to heal the sore in its side. 

Is there a more difficult problem to solve than that of the life 
of nations ? 

Jean Mace. 
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